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And in the policy of that king and of his grand-
father may be found the causes of this changed
state of affairs. The legislation of Edward I., by
preventing sub-infeudation and the granting away
of lands, tended ultimately to stereotype the existing
divisions and to perpetuate the great estates. The
statute of Quia Emptores tended to discourage further
partition, in so far as it prevented sub-infeudation ;
the statute of Mortmain prohibited the granting of
land to the Church, save under strict regulations ; and
the clause DC Donis Condicionahbns allowed the
entailing of estates. And the vast extent of lands
which thus accumulated in the power of one man
made the great barons almost kings in their own
districts. Edward III. elaborated a course of policy
which his grandfather had originated, and attempted
to concentrate these great estates in the hands of
members of his own family. By grants and by a
series of judicious marriages his sons were exalted to
positions of great importance. John of Gaunt affords
the most striking example. He was created Earl
of Richmond, and by his marriage with the heiress
of the house of Lancaster he acquired also the duchy
of Lancaster and the earldoms of Derby, Leicester,
and Lincoln. He possessed lands of enormous extent,
and his wealth was proportionately great ; and his
power was further increased by the marriage of his
son to Mary de Bohun, by which Henry acquired
the earldoms of Hereford, Essex, and Northampton.
Edward's object in permitting this accumulation of
lands by one man was to base his throne upon surer
foundations ; but actually it had exactly the contrary